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THIS WEER: 
A Tour in Cornwall, 1837 ... ... 
Milton’s Reading of Browne ... ... ... ... 310 


gos AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions (£2 2s, a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and twu 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 without binding cases) should be | 
sent to the Manager, 





Memorabilia 


[S the second April number of the Revue | 
des Deux Mondes M. Raymond Lerouge 

concludes his study of Edmond Rostand from 

the point of view of an intimate friend. 

Rostand, long ailing, died, it will be remem- 

bered, soon after the close of the war, hav- | 

ing rather recklessly stayed on in Paris into 

the depths of autumn when his health, his 

life even, required his return to his home at 

Arnaga. M. Lerouge gives us an epigram 

written in these days of consuming enthu- 

siasm, which was found after his death. 

Je ne veux que voir la Victoire 

Ne me demandez pas ‘‘ Apres? ” 

Apres, je veux bien la nuit noire 

Et le sommeil sous les Cyprés. 

Je n’ai plus de joie & poursuivre 

Kt je n’ai plus rien a souffrir 

Vaincu, je ne pourrais pas vivre 

Kt vainqueur on pourra mourir. 


N The Times of April 22, as our corres- 
pondent Mr. Lanprear Lucas has kindly 
reminded us, under ‘Research in_ the 
Himalayas,’ occurs mention by Professor 
Roerich, the Russian painter and archaeo- 
logist, of finding at Nagchu in Northern 
Thibet a silver coin bearing the effigy of 
Queen Victoria. The Professor states that | 
he and his fellow-explorers noted in the effigy 
which appears on the coin clad in a Chinese 
garment, a striking resemblance to that on | 
the Indian rupee, and upon further investi- 
gation discovered that Indian rupees bearing 
the image of Queen Victoria were so highly | 
valued in Tibet and China that the Chinese | 
Government of the Yunnan Province had had 
a special coin struck, corresponding to the 
Victorian-Hindu rupee, but with addition of 
the Chinese dress. The Professor told of this 
in telegraphing from London to New York— 
Where a British Association of Friends of 
Roerich Museum and _ its Himalayan 
Research Institute in the Kulu Valley had 
just been founded—a friendly message, which 
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| contains some details of links with England 


picked up in his work in Central Asia. A 


| specimen of this Thibetan coin would be a 
| most interesting possession, and it would also 


be interesting to know who possesses one. 


JE noticed in L’Intermédiaire of Apr. 10 
a query concerning the origin of the 
phrase ‘‘ To the happy few,’’ which Stendhal 
put at the beginning or at the end of some 


| of his books, and which since has served as 


a motto or ‘‘ mot de ralliement ’’ for Stend- 
halians. It surely must be from the famous 


| line in ‘Henry V,’ IV. iii. 


‘HE Lancet for April 19 has a note on the 
pressing but still largely neglected topic 

of Noise, which contains some interesting 
particulars. It is primarily concerned with 
noise in hospitals, source of much disturb- 
ance to the patients and the result, at least 
largely, of the construction of the buildings 
—tile or concrete on a rigid framework of 
steel—which promotes echo and the amplifi- 
cation of sound. This is, of course, not 


| countered in hospitals as it is in dwelling- 


houses, by furniture or by _ surfacing 
materials which absorb sound. The _ note 
gives the coefficient of absorption for a few 
substances—established on the basis of com- 
parison with an open window taken as one. 
Carpets have a coefficient ranging from 0.15 
to 0.3, and heavy rugs from 0.3 upwards. 
Tiles of fibre or felt may have a coefficient 
of 0.45 to 0.74, but linoleum or varnished 
wood yields no more than 0.03, concrete only 
0.015, and marble 0.01. We are also told 
that ordinary smooth plaster ceilings prob- 
ably reflect a higher percentage of sound- 
waves than a mirror reflects of light-waves. 
Cross-beams across a corrider ceiling are of 
some use in deadening noise and other 
remedies suggested are the use of ‘“‘ aero- 
crete ’’ (prepared with a cement which breaks 
up the admixed water into gases and makes 
the concrete spongy and light); powdered 
gypsum as filler for walls; coating of ceilings 
with sound absorbing material, such as a 
plaster of pumice particles, bound with 
cement; and, in new buildings, a 2-inch air 
space as insulator. Of this last, however, 
it has been ascertained that it will act only 
if the space is not bridged by any rigid 
object, for a single nail, if driven right 
through, will set up vibration on the inner 
surface. Experiments have shown that noise, 
even when not consciously perceived, has an 
exhausting effect upon the sick. Its effect 
upon the whole is virtually ignored, chiefly 
in favour of the conveniences of mechanical 
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traction. Since there seems little hope that | Two Hundred Years Ago. 
this will be rendered noiseless it is much to | 
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be desired that attention should be concen- | From the London Journal. Saturday, May 


trated on perfecting sound-proof devices in | 
building first, indeed, for the behoof of the | 
suffering, but, in due course, for the allevia- | 
tion of the many torments from noise which | 
the ordinary citizen who has to work with 
his brain is now compelled to endure. 


OOKING through the Slavonic Review for | 
March, we noticed M. Nicholas Klep- 
inin’s article on ‘ The War on Religion in 
Russia,’ and think our readers may like to | 
note what, in this writer’s opinion, are the 
six groups of results brought about so far by 
the anti-religious movement. They are: (a) | 
In some cases, a strengthening of religious 
feeling (‘‘In Russia there is in process a 
strong and deep religious regeneration.’’). 
(b) In others, especially among the young, a | 
production of convinced atheism—which often | 
calls forth gs gga not according to the 
anti-religious plan. (c) A loss of religious | 
faith without corresponding belief in truth 
of materialism, and consequently with loss of 
faith in the sense of life altogether; hence 
tendency to licence of various kinds and to 
suicide. This is also to be observed among , 
the young. (d) Among people with strong 
mystical inclinations a tendency to transfer 
devotion to new centres. (‘‘ Portraits of 
Lenin and Marx take the place of icons. To 
the mausoleum of Lenin pilgrimages are 
made just as earlier to the shrines of the | 
saints. There is undoubtedly springing up 
in Russia a new Red religion . . .’’). e) 
Rise of new abnormal sects such as that of 
the Red Dragon which preaches burning and 
the baptism of fire for all persons born since 
1917. (f) Apocalyptic expectation of the | 
end of the world. 


AT the beginning of this week three interest- 
ing nineteenth century items were sold at | 
Sotheby’s: first editions, namely, of Steven- 
son’s ‘ Travel with a Donkey ’ (which fetched | 
£48); of Trollope’s ‘Last Chronicles of Bar- | 
set ’—in the original weekly parts (which | 
fetched £30), and of ‘Wuthering Heights’ 
(for which only £50 was obtained, since the 
third volume containing ‘ Ashes Grey’ was | 
wanting). It is noteworthy that Stevenson 
procures higher price than Trollope. The | 
Times on the same day (Apr. 29), notes that 
Dr. Isaac Hartill has approached the Prime 
Minister on the question of the Newton 


Library offered for sale, quoting the precedent | 
of the purchase of the Burney Library in 


1817. 
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| great Numbers 
| Trade, and particularly in the Silk, Woollen, 


LONDON. 


On Tuefday the following Petition was pre. 
fented to His Majefty, by the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen of 


| this City. 


To the KING’S moft Excellent Majefty. 


| The Humble Petition, of the Court of Lord 


Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London, 
Humbly Sheweth, 


| Hat there having been lately erected a 


Play-Houfe in a Place call’d Goodman’s 
Fields, near adjoyning to the faid City, (but 
not within their Jurifdiction) and amidft 
of Perfons concerned in 


and other Manufactures, 

And your Petitioners having reafon to he 
apprehenfive of very many ill Confequences 
from the Continuance of the faid Play-lioat 
and the Reprefentations perform’d in the 
fame, more efpecially as affecting the Morals, 
leffening the Induftry, and lofing the Time 
of thofe Perfons employ’d in the said Manu- 


| factures, which, if not prevented, may prove 


to be of very great Prejudice to the Trade 
of this City. 
And as the Actors of the faid Play-Houfe 


| pretend to act by Authority ; 


Your Petitioners moft humbly apply to 
your Majefty (with a full Affurance of your 
moft gracious Difpofition towards the Trade, 
Welfare and Profperity of this City) to give 


| fuch Orders for the suppreffing an Evil of 


fo dangerous a Confequence, as to your 
Majefty in your great Wifdom fhall feem 
meet. 

Signed by Order of the faid Court, 

JACKSON. 

His Majefty’s moft Gracious Anfwer. 
your Care and Concern for the Trade of 
thts City, and the Welfare of your 
Fellow Citizens, is very much to be com- 
mended; and you may depend upon my 
complying with what you, with fo much 


| Reafon and Juftice, defire of me upon this 


Occafion. 

There hath been no Plays fince acted at 
that Theatre. 

A few Days ago great Part of the Books 
and Manufcripts of the Cotton Library were 


| removed to the Lord Afhburnham’s Houfe in 


the Cloyfter near Weftminfter-Abby, which 
his Majefty has lately purchafed for that 
purpofe. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. a 


A TOUR IN CORNWALL IN 1837. 


que following diary of a tour undertaken 
by a Worcestershire rector—the Rev. | 
Gregory Boraston—has recently come into | 
my possession, Sundry pious reflections | 
have been omitted ; otherwise the chronicle 
is word for word as originally written in a 
small memorandum book. 


Oct. 16th, 1837. Left Lark Hill at 10 
o’clock—reach Tewkesbury 4 past one. Call 
on Mr. Foley. Leave Tewkesbury at 3 & | 
reach Gloster soon after 5. Weather gloomy 
& chilly morning. Evening clear and 
warmer. 

Stop at Booth-hall Inn. The old Booth- 
hall, now ruinous but a curious piece of 
antiquity, used as coach house and stables. | 
Stroll round the magnificent cathedral— 
admire the light and elegant tower by moon- 
light from the window of my bedroom. Booth- 
hall, tho’ recommended by Holden, very 
shabby, dirty & cold. Bad tea & break- | 
fast, with high charges. 17th. Leave Glos- | 
ter at 9—reach Newport at } past 12. Road | 
good & pleasant. Fine view of Severn on 
one side, and the hills of Rodborough, Froces- | 
ter, Stinchcombe, and Uley on the other. 
Stinchcombe church sweetly situated on the 
side of a hill, Newport a village of about 
a dozen houses, most of which are inns and 
beer houses—We counted 7 in passing. Leave | 
Newport at 3 after resting the horse and pro- 
ceed to Almondsbury, intending to stay there 
for the night, but the inn being full we are 
obliged to proceed to Filton, a small and poor 
inn where we did not arrive till 7—quite dark, 
horse tired, having travelled more than 30 | 
miles. The country we passed through | 
richly wooded, and fine views of the Channel | 
and Thornbury, as we ascend the hill to Alves- | 
ton—ungracious reception at Filton—smoky | 
room, sanded stone floor, scolding landlady, | 
bad breakfast, good long bill. 18th. 9 o’clock | 
leave Filton, misdirected round and about | 
Clifton, to avoid Bristol streets, known of | 
old, mizzling rain—then fine. Steep hills— | 
heavy road—horse tired. Stop at ‘* Fox and | 
Goose” to refresh—not before one o’clock, | 
tho’ only 5 miles from Bristol. Leave at 3— | 


did not reach Cross till 6—very hilly and | 
; Descent from Red Hill into the 
beautiful vale of Longford delightful. 
Wrington Church & 


heavy road. 


See | 
Ascent ' 


Blagdon. 
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| miles from Cross, 
| Hotel at Bridge, ‘‘ The Globe,’’ comfortable. 
_Good & cheap dinner. 

| house—one church only. 


| Reach Taunton at 6. 


| Monkton a fine seat of Mr. Baker’s. 


| handsome. 
| tience tried in waiting for a room. 
| See the church at Taunton with its elegant 
| tower of open work, the Castle, Courts, Mar- 


| streets and handsome houses—few 
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again to Rowberrow by new road cut along 
the rock. Picturesque situation of Row- 
berrow. Tumbledown hill to Cross—loose 
my staff—dark on reaching Cross. ‘‘ King’s 
Arms,”’ comfortable, but high charges. 
19th. Warm morning, cross the dreary 


| swamp to High Bridge, 9 miles, with chilly 


and aguish feelings. KE. & 8. Brent pretty. 
Fine church of Burnham on the left. Pass 
thro’ Paulet—neat church—new road saving 
two miles into Bridgewater, now only 16 
Reach Bridgewater at 1. 


Handsome market 
Market day—bustle 
enough—cheap market for fish, red-legged 
partridges 3/6 a brace. Leave at 3 past 3. 
Hilly road—rich 
Fine church at Petherton. Near 
Descent 
from thence to Taunton on an inclined plane 


country. 


| for 4 miles—beautiful road—rich sunset. The 


Vale of Taunton luxuriant. Town large and 
Sessions—Castle inn full. Pa- 


20th. 


kethouse and Institution Rooms. Spacious 
towns 
equal to it. Morning deliciously warm when 
we leave Taunton at 10. Pass through the 
pretty village of Bishops Hull. Fine old 
mansion—suppose episcopal pallace. North 
Church at Wellington handsome tower—neat 
town—at the end a new church built in quite 
a novel but elegant style. Stop to bait horse 
at White Ball, 10 miles from Taunton— 
opposite which is the Wellington Column on 
a lofty hill—Heavy road, thence over high 
ground, till we descend on to the rich vale 
of Cullompton, Cold evening when we arrive 
at 4 past 5. Leave Cullompton, a poor 
town, at 4 past 9—very hilly road, but pleas- 
ant fertile vale and woods to Exeter. Fine 
church at Poltimore, near which a seat of 
Lord Poltimore—near Crab tree—Fine park, 
etc., of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland. Arrive 
at Clarence Hotel near one—very quaint and 
airy, opposite the Cathedral, and in the 
‘lose. Arranged our luggage and sent it on 
to Falmouth by Russell’s waggon—lightening 
our carriage. Dined comfortably and spent 
the evening at Dr. Lucas’s. Sunday, 22nd. 
Attended service at a new church in South 
Street (the Holy Trinity) where the Bishop 


_mildly and impressively preached, enforcing 


the duty of forgiveness and Xtian love—from 
the Gospel of the day. 
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Drive in the evening to Chudleigh—hilly 
over Haldon 
Exeter and forward towards Ashburton and 
distant hills. Okehampton arrive near 6— 
at Clifford Arms, Chudleigh. 
Evening fine and warm. 

Leave Clifford Arms inn, a neat comfortable 
and reasonable house at 9. Beautiful Vale 
of Chudleigh and the river Teign, wh we 
crossed, attracts many visitors. Salmon 
fishing there. Pass a handsome lodge and 
grounds of the Duke of Somerset—opposite 
the town of Bovey Tracy. Over cold and 


Day showery. | 


Monday 23rd. | 
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Down—extensive view back to | 


| view of the harbour and town. 
| is now undergoing a complete renovation, at 


windy hills to Ashburton—an old and dreary | 
town—much disappointed from the descrip- | 


tion given of it. 
fastleigh (a poor town) picturesque, particu- 
larly where we cross the river Dart by a good 
bridge. Stay to rest horse till 3. 
hills for nearly 5 miles, 
great part of the way. Cold winds and pelt- 


Vale from thence to Buck- | 


| and a grand promenade beyond, lying above 


Terrible | 


blige valk | . . 
obliged to walk | to the promontory, opposite the ruins of St. 


ing storms for 2 hours—before we reach Ivy- | 


idg. i ark—impositi F ike | . 
bridge, quite dark—imposition at turnpike | grand and extensive. 


Tuesday 24th. Rainy morning after 
Confinement in a place so pic- 


gates. 
wet night. 


vented by bad weather from 
Bridge till near 2. 
good and most reasonable—situation 
equal to London Inn wh lies near to the old 
bridge and the water, which we passed in the 
dark—the road being changed. Road from 
Ivybridge heavy, long hills, till we descend 
to Plympton’s sweet vale and 
enchanting woods. Stormy and cold—heavy 
drag through Plymouth and Stonehouse, to 
the Weakley’s Hotel at Devonport. Enjoy 
a good fire and dinner at 4 past 5. Good and 
quiet hotel—moderate charges. 25th. Leave 
Devonport at 11. Cross the Tamar by a 
steam bridge ingeniously contrived to Tor 
Point, passing the San Joseph a Spanish 
ship of 3 decks & 2 French ships. Leave 
Tor Point at 12—a new road from 
Anthony by the side of the St. Germans 
river—winding round to avoid hills. 


leaving Ivy 


St. corresponding to the copy of Browne’s ‘ Pas- 


Hotel at Ivybridge very | 
not | 


Saltram’s | 


Part | 


picturesque and well wooded—a pretty seat | 


of the Dowager Lady Elliott—afterwards 


dreary roads, hills rising after hills—rugged | 


—nothing to interest but much to weary horse 
and traveller. Descent to East Looe terrible 
and steep. Very cold and stormy—past 5 on 


arriving—horse in harness 6 hours, tho’ only | 


16 miles. First inn, no accommodation— 
‘*Salutation Inn’’ poor outside—afforded 
more comfort than expected. 


: be | out to ¢ int of land. 
turesque and beautiful very tantalizing. Pre- | oot tes pn eee 


river. 26th. Leave our cheap inn and cross 
the bridge to West Looe. Hire a horse to 
draw us up a tremendous hill—fine view of 
river and its romantic scenery. Shocking and 
shaky road the whole way to Bodinnoe Ferry 
—by which we cross the river Fowey to the 
‘“‘Ship’’ inn. Miserable boat and high charge 
for crossing. Fowey an old and wretched 
town, Good church, above which stands 
a fine Gothic mansion called ‘‘ the Place,” 
belonging to Mr. Austin, commanding a sweet 
The house 


an immense expence and in good taste, with 
various coloured granites. The ceiling of the 
drawingroom is finely carved of gnarled oak, 
From thence we passed to the Rope Walk 


the harbour to the mouth of the river, 
guarded by two old forts, now decayed, and 





Saviour’s Church, on which is another fort 
in ruins. The sea view from thence is 
A light house and tele. 
graphs are seen along the coast, stretching 
Rather fatigued, to 
the Ship inn, where we sleep. 

P. D. Munoy. 


(To be continued). 


MILTON’S EARLY READING OF 


BROWNE. 
[* a recent Note the writer ventured the 
suggestion that among the _ literary 


influences evident in the early work of Mil- 
ton, that of Browne is, if less extensive, 


quite as distinct as that of Sylvester, and 


possibly a shade earlier. In one respect the 
link with Browne is more direct and intimate 
than that with Sylvester. We have no copy 
of Du Bartas annotated in Milton’s script 


torals ’ discussed by Sotheby in ‘ Ramblings 
in the Elucidation of the Autograph of Mil- 
ton’ (pp. 97-104, and plate xiv. 1.). Refer- 
ence to this copy was made by the present 
writer in earlier Notes (12 S. xi. 244, 282) 
and the opinion was expressed that the 
annotations are earlier than the Trinity Col- 
lege script. In any quantitative compari- 
son of the two influences we must not forget 
that the text of ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals ’ then 


if 


| extant filled less than 250 folio pages of about 


Strange and | 


singular appearance of East and West Looe, | 


connected by a long bridge over the 


Looe | 





forty lines each, while the 1621 Sylvester 
folio contained more than 1,200 pages of 
about forty-eight lines each. Even if we add 
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the text of ‘The Shepheard’s Pipe’ (about 


2,000 lines) the actual ratio of Browne links 
to Sylvester links seems to exceed the cal- 
culated ratio, and the links are quite 
as significant and as varied. In the 


previous Note it was stated that many | 
of Dunster’s links were common to both 


poets and might be credited to either; 
‘warbled forth,’’ ‘‘ anon,’’ ‘‘ muffled,’ ‘‘ aye 


has perhaps an echo of Roget’s 


me!”’, are examples of these. In the pre- | 


sent Note links are chosen which were not 
instanced then, and are believed to be pecu- 


liar to Browne unless a. Sylvester instance is | og. in the L’Alleave’ countet, 


quoted. Very early in Browne’s text we find 


“what’’ used like the Latin quid (why ?): | 
What neede I tune the swaines of Thessalie? | 


Pastorals. I. i. 


| and the ‘ Shepherd’s ’ 


as Milton used it in the lines ‘On Shake- | 


spear,’ 
What need’st thou such weak witness of thy 
name? 


and later in ‘ Comus,’ 


_the same date as those on Hobson in which 


What need a man forestall his date of grief, | 


What is so used in the Ovid stanza 45 


(12 S. xi. 428). But this feature is not | 


unknown in Sylvester cf. (op. cit. 707), 


What? wherefore tremblest thou and art so | 


pale? 
And Dunster might perhaps have claimed 
that in this case the stanza link is nearer to 
Sylvester than to Browne. 
The later reference, in ‘ L’ Allegro,’ to 
. sweetest Shakespear fancies childe, 
is perhaps a link with Browne’s | 
Dame Venus sweetest childe,... 


for both texts refer in similar terms to the 
country talk of faeries who ‘‘ pinch ’’ neglect- | 
ful maids, etc., while the shorter couplets of | 
‘L’ Allegro’ have often metrical resemblance | 
to those of Willie in ‘ The Shepheard’s Pipe.’ | 


| 


In both we find lines of seven syllables with | Byowne’s 


the odd syllables stressed, giving a trochaic 
character to the measure. This feature is 
seen in several of the minor poems; cf. the 
‘Arcades’ couplet, 


Whére no print of stép hath béen 
with the ‘ Shepherd’s’ 


Roget, dréope not, sée the Spring 
Is’ the earth endmelling 


And in the early ‘Epitaph on the Mar- | 
chioness of Winchester,’ 


Wéept for thée in Hélicén 
rings not unlike the ‘ Shepherd’s’ 


| Phoenix, 


_in Samson Agonistes,’ has more than one 
| point in common with the simile between 
| Truth and the Phoenix, 


| in the Pastorals (I. iv. 155, etc.) ; and in the 


wi : | to ‘‘The hungry Sheep,’’ that ‘“‘the grim 
O’ér the sméoth endmell’d gréen | Woolf . . . daily devours apace’ in ‘ Ly- 
| cidas.’ In that poem, too, the line 


| seems to have a soft echo of 


: | from a beautiful mourning song by Browne 
Hére be tears of pérfect méan | (Past. II. iii). 


‘e.g.’ ‘sandy Ladon,’’ ‘‘stony Moenaiuas,’ 


| while the ‘ Comus’ couplet, 













































Well I wot, the man that first 
Sung this lay, did quench his thirst 
Deéply as did éver éne 

In’ the miises Hélicén 


Midnight shout and révelry’ 
Tipsie dance, and Jéllity’. 


(Ah) Willie Willie why’ should I’ 


Sotnd my notes of jdllitié 
The intermingling of octo-syllabic lines, 
similarly stressed, is also a common feature: 


Stréit mine éye hath catght new pleasures 
Whilst the Lantskip round it measures 


With his lasse to sée their dréssing 

A’nd to grace them by’ their préssing 
‘‘Landtskip”’ occurs in the Pastorals. 
Milton’s lines ‘On Shakespear’ are about 


occurs the phrase, 
And that he had tane up his latest Inne, 
suggesting a link with Browne’s 
Now had the glorious Sunne tane up his 
Inne 
The simile between Vertue and_ the 


. .. that self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods embost, 


... that Arabian bird (whom all admire) 


remorse of Jonathas over the self-betrayal 
of his secret strength to Fellicula there is a 
very distinct resemblance to Samson’s simi- 
lar experience with Delila. 

Again, it is not a very far cry from 


. . . Prelate in pluralities asleepe 
Whilst that the Wolfe lyes preying on his 
sheepe; 


He must not flote upon his watry bear 


The Nymphs that floate upon these watry 
plaines 






The last song in ‘ Arcades’ has many links 


S 66 
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‘* Syrinx,”’ " Arcadia,” which are 
closely associated in Browne’s text of Pan’s 
Speech (Ib. iv.), 


The silver Ladon on his sandy shore 


Heard my complaints, and those coole groues | 


that be 
Shading the brest of lovely Arcady 
Witnesse, the teares which I for Syrinx spent. 
Syrinx the faire; 


That er Shainin’ where I was bred 

And stony hills not few haue honoured’ 

Me as protector, . 

As with Sylvester so with Browne, it is the | 
less usual phrase or the quaint word that 
recurs in Milton’s verse, or prose, vocabu- | 
lary: among Browne’s possible contributions | 
may be instanced ‘‘jocund spring,’ ‘‘ with 
unweeting hand,’’ ‘‘ boulting hutch, mut- | 
ing,’’ ‘‘ bid a base,’’ ‘‘ whileare,”’ ‘‘ fledge,’’ | 
** plumy.”’ 

Browne’s influence is also seen in the 
phrasing and vocabulary of the early Ovid 
stanzas, and this Note would not be com- 
plete without some illustrations from these. 
The following are fairly suggestive :— 

Whilst that the waues her feete and legs did 

wett. (Stanza 36) 

Whilst that the dayes sole Eye doth guild the 

Seas, Pastorals I, i. 

There is a resemblance in rhythm as well 
as in construction. | 

his blood 

Changing its colour 


99 66 


‘came a crystall flood 
Stanza 161 
That takeing of a dart in’s bow of yew 
Stanza 30 | 
Both construction and phrase are found in | 
And therefore leaving of the Christall flood | 
Pastorals I. i. 
If that he saw any cattell stole away 
Stanza 32 
If that she still be wauering, will away, 
Pastorals I. i. 
ocyrhoe the centaures daughter secretely 
Learn’d the domes of fate: Stanza 31 | 
Wailing in saddest tunes the doomes of Fate | 
Pastorals I. iv. 
her milke-white swanns 
Stanza 131 | 
stem the | 


Venus drawne by 
through th’ aire, 
Or milke-white Swannes which 


streames... Pastorals I. iv. 
with water all besprinkeled'’ his crowne 
st. 40 | | 
Besprinckel’d with her bloud the greene 
grasse... ast. I. iv 
There came a_lionesse all with blood 
besmear’d st. 47 
Saw the pure Channell all besmear’d with 
bloud Past. I. iv 





as sien \ nee 


also | 


| Where she did use to rest . 


| * Dictionary of Hymnology ’ 


| Jewel and the Star,’ 


merchant, b. 


| author 
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with sound of bells 
of drumes, and panns,.. . yells st, 44 
drove me from their cels 
With tinckling pans, and with the noyce of 
bels Past. I. iy, 
| (the doubled consonant form is preferred in 
the stanza), 


. who pitying her estate,... t. 106 
And pittying his estate, . Past. Ly. 
Till he Avernus past: but’s wandring igh 

st. 118 
Whence, nearer hand drawing her wandring 
sight Past. II, by 
He made him Lord of all, .. t, 2 
Of one who on these plaines rul’d Lord of all 
Past. II. iii, 

only two aged loving pare 
Doe entertaine them with their greatest — 
st. 101 


[Professor Grierson reminds me that Mil- 


ton rhymes chere with there (‘ Comus,’ 
| 954/5)]. 
and there 
Doe entertaine each Swaines harmonious 


eare; ast. II, iii, 


brought unto a cave 

st. 137 
Neere to his Coate, hans he did, often use 
At vacant houres to entertaine his Muse, 
Brought them Past. II. v. 
In ‘The Shepheard’s Pipe,’ Browne seems 

to affect an earlier orthography ; some of the 

forms there used also appear in the stanzas : 

eg. ‘‘hur,’”’ ‘‘ durt,’’ ‘‘tong,’’ ‘‘ throte,” 

‘* scearce,”’ ‘‘ Naides.”’ 


Hueu C. H. Canpy. 





‘DICTIONARY OF HYMNO- 
A CORRECTION. — The 
edited by John 
Julian, D.D. (2nd Ed., 1907, p. 1590) ascribes 

‘some volumes of verse, including ‘ The 
1855, and ‘ Wild 
Thyme’”’ to Charles ‘Stanley, ‘*a Sheffield 
circa 1821, a member of the 
Plymouth Brethren.”’ 

This entry is completely erroneous. The 
of both works named was Charles 
Sabine, an Oswestry solicitor, b. 1796, d. 
1859. See his obituary notice in the Oswestry 
Advertiser, June 15, 1859, and the British 
Museum General Catalogue (as now 
corrected ). Dr. Julian’s assertion to the con- 
trary is remarkable, but may be explained 
by the ~— that, except once. Sabine always 
signed ‘‘C.S.’’ or with a psuedonym ; while 
Stanley also often signed ‘‘C.S.”’ to his 
tracts. But Stanley did not write a single 
hymn, and his name should not appear it 
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the Dictionary. Will possessors thereof and | 
all hymn anthologists please note ? “aa 


A REMARKABLE PARROT.—The follow- 
ing is taken from the Monthly Supple- 
ment of The Penny Magazine for Dec. 31, 


1832 :— 

Colonel O’Kelly’s green Parrot, which I had 
the satisfaction of seeing -— a (about 
the year 1799, if I recollect rightly) beat the 
time always with its foot; turning round upon 
the perch while singing; and marking the 
time as it turned. This extraordinary 
creature sang perfectly about fifty different 
tunes of every kind — God save the King, 
solemn psalms, and humorous or low ballads, 
of which it articulated every word as distinctly 
as a man could do, without ever making a 
mistake. If a by-stander sang any part of 
the song, it would pause and take up the 
song where the person had left off, without 
repeating what he had said. When moulting 
and unwilling to sing, it would answer al 
solicitations Te turning its back and re- | 
peatedly saying, “ Poll’s sick.” 


CLIFFORD C, WooLLARD. 


68, St. Michaels Road, 
Aldershot, Hants. 


’ 
“ (1ONFESSIONS ” AT COMPIEGNE. — 
Readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ may like to have | 


the answers given in the game of ‘‘ confes- | 
sions’ by the Emperor Napoleon III and 
the Empress Eugénie, when the Court was 
taking holiday at Compiégne. They are_ 
quoted in L’Intermédiaire for Apr. 10, from | 
Mrs. Moulton’s book by M. Gaston Prinet, | 
who remarks that the Emperor got out clev- | 
erly and notes that the Empress does not men- | 
tion a Frenchman in her answers. 

A quelle qualité donnez-vous la préférence? | 
—A la gratitude. 

Quels sont vos auteurs favoris?—Tacite. 
Quels sont vos occupations favorites ?—Cher- 
cher la solution des problémes insolubles. 

Qui voudriez vous étre?—Mon petit fils. 
Quelles personnes de l’histoire détestezvous le | 
plus?—Le connétable de Bourbon. 

Pour quelles fautes avez vous le plus d’indul- 
gence?—Pour celles dont je profite. 

Napo.eon Louis. 

A quelles qualités donnez-vous la préfé- 
rence>—Au dévouement. 
Quels sont vos auteurs 
Byron, Shakespeare. 
Quelles sont vos occupations 
Faire le bien. 

Qui voudriez-vous étre.—Ce que 


favoris?—Calderon, 
favorites? — 


je suis. 


Quelle personne de Vhistoire détestez-vous le 
plus?—Lopez. 

Pour uelles fautes avez-vous le plus d’indul- 
gence’‘—Pour celles que la passion excuse, 


EvaGenie. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


OBERT STILEMAN, WRITING- 
MASTER.—A small pamphlet with the 
following title has recently come into my pos- 
session: ‘Short-hand Shortned, Or, The Art 
of Short-writing Very much Abreviated and 
facilitated, by the Industry and long experi- 
ence of Robert Stileman Writing-master. At 
the hand and Pen [blank space for address] 
Vox audita perit, littera scripta manet. The 
sermon heard’s forgot, being writ remains. 
London. Printed for the Author, 1673.’’ 
Unfortunately, the spaces left for the short- 
hand characters have not been filled in, and 
the last leaf is missing. The name of “‘ Mr, 
Stileman ’’ is included in the list of ‘Authors 
of Short-hand, &c.’ printed by Elisha Coles 
Plainest and the Shortest 


Short-hand,’ 1674. Is anything more known 


| of him? 


W. J. Cartton. 

Geneva. 
OEMS EDITED BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 
— In 1823 there was published ‘‘A 
Collection of Poems, Chiefly Manuscript, 
And From Living Authors, Edited for 
Baillie.’’ In consisted of 330 pp., 8 pp., 
friend, By Joanna 
and ‘‘ Advertisement,”’ 
than 36 pp. of names 


containing Title 
and no fewer 


| of subscribers, who purchased 2.494 copies 


amongst them. The contributors included 
Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Campbell, Robert 
Southey, William Wordsworth, the Rev. 
George Crabbe, Samuel Rogers, Mrs. 
Hemans, Mrs. Barbauld, Anna Maria Por- 
ter, Catherine Maria Fanshawe, and the 
Editor, Joanna Baillie. 

The volume contains that clever enigma 
on the letter H., still attributed by many 
people to Byron, a former Editor of 
‘N. and Q.,’ even, saying it was by him. 

It was written by Miss Fanshawe, who, 


| in this same volume, contributed a some- 


what similar one addressed to Earl Har- 
court, ‘‘On his wishing her to spell her 
name of Catherine with a K.”’ I have also 
seen other enigmas by Miss Fanshawe, on 
other letters of the alphabet, in various 
more or less ephemeral publications. 

This enigma on the letter H. is here en- 
titled ‘ A Riddle,’ and the first line reads :— 


’Twas in heaven pronounced, and ’twas 
muttered in hell, 

but this was afterwards altered to:— 
*Twas whispered in heaven, and ’twas 


muttered in hell. 
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which is a better rendering, I think. 

One reason of the attribution of this 
enigma to Byron, lies in the fact that it 
appeared under his name in a pirated edi- 
tion of his works, issued in the early part 
of the last century, by Galignani, of Paris; 
another is that it has often been seen in the 
‘* Poet’s Corner”’ of journals of the type of 
The Family Herald. 

My object, however, is to ascertain, if 

‘ possible, who the ‘‘friend’’ was, and for 





whose ‘benefit’? the volume was __pub- 
lished, and what was the reason for so doing. 
KE. EK. Newton. 


Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


OAN OF ARC DOCUMENTS.—The claim 
was recently made on behalf of a French 
historian that he had discovered a Joan of 
Arc MS. in the British Museum, but investi- 
gation showed that it was duly catalogued 
and must have been known to English experts. 
It is not mentioned by Mr. T. Douglas 
Murray in his book which reproduces the 
evidence given at the trials of condemnation 
and rehabilitation. 
described by any English writers? 
many copies of the evidence are known? 
What documents relating to the Maid exist 

in English archives ? 

A. C. E. 


ARLIEST RECORD OF ‘ ARTICLES OF 


WAR.’—In ‘ Military Antiquities,’ by | 


Francis Grose, edition of 1812, vol. ii., p. 61, 
the following passage occurs:—‘‘ The first 
record of this kind [i.e. ‘‘ Articles of War ’’] 


is of the time of King John, entitled ‘ Con- | 


stitutions to be made in the Army of Our 


Lord the King’; these are apparently cal- | 


culated to facilitate the supply of the army 

with necessaries, which it seems were to be 

exposed for sale in the churches and church- 

yards,’’ etc. 

Where is this record to be found ? 
gives no reference. 

J. H. Lestre, Lieut.-Colonel. 

Editor of the Journal of the Society 

for Army Historical Research. 


OUNTENEY-JEPHSON.—I have a book 
by Captain Pennel-Elmhirst with a 
dedication to R. Mounteney-Jephson. I 
would like a few details about the latter. I 
have an idea he was a journalist who accom- 
panied H. M. Stanley on one of his African 
expeditions. 


4, Park Place, W. 


Grose 


S. P. Kenny. 


Has it been used and | 
How | 


ee 


ABERLY, SOLICITORS FOR CHRIST’s 
HOSPITAL.—Thomas Astley Maberly. 
of Hatton Garden—probably the son of Mrs 
Maberly of Hatton Garden, who died June 
25, 1793, aged 83—was appointed solicitor of 
Christ’s Hospital and died on Aug. 2, 1808, 
aged 61. His son, Joseph Maberly (1789. 
1860), author of ‘The Print Collector,’ was 
also solicitor for Christ’s Hospital. Was 
the latter the father of Joseph James 
Maberly (b. 1816; Eton and Brasenose), who 
was also solicitor for Christ’s Hospital, and 
the Rev. Thomas Astley Maberly (b. 1811), 
Vicar of Cuckfield, and also of the Rey. 
Samuel Edward Maberly (1818-48), curate? 
Were they related to John Maberly, M.P. 
| for Abingdon ? 





| J. M. Buttocs. 


| TACKSON FAMILY. — Louisa Pattle, 

daughter of James Pattle, Indian Civil 
| Service, married in 1838 Henry Vincent 
| Jackson, Judge, Calcutta (1816-73). Maria 
| Pattle (her sister?) married John Jackson, 
| M.D., Caleutta. Were the Jacksons brothers? 


J. M. Buttocs. 


| (JUEEN MARY AND KENDAL. — In 
Nicolson and Burn’s ‘ History and Anti- 
quities of Westmorland and Cumberland,’ 
1777, i. 73, there is a statement, in connection 
| with Kendal, that Queen Mary desired to 
| make provision there for prayers for the soul 
|of Henry VIII. The authority quoted is 
‘History of Cambridge University.’ Can 
any reader kindly say where this item can 
| be found recorded ? 

| R. C. Barcent. 


| ]J)IGSWELL VIADUCT.—I have a coloured 
engraving of this railway viaduct and I 
| Should be glad if any readers could tell me 


| where it is and on what railway. The en- 
| graving is sixty years old or more. 

1 

| T. Aw 


| MALL GIBBETS OR GALLOWS.—It would 
be interesting to know what was the 
| highest gibbet, and also the highest gallows, 

in England. According to Green (‘ Hist. 
| Eng. People,’ 1877, v. i., p. 391) the young 
| Despenser, who fled to the west with Edward 
| II after the landing of Queen Isabella in 
| 1326, and who fell into the hands of Henry, 

Earl of Lancaster, was hanged on a ‘‘ gibbet” 
| 50ft. high. Presumably this was a gallows 
| and the victim was executed on it. James 
| Cook, the Leicester bookbinder who murdered 
| John Paas, was the last person gibbeted im 
' England; his body was suspended on a gibbet 
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33ft. high on Saturday, Aug. 11, 1832, the 
gibbet standing in Saffron Lane, Aylestone, 
near Leicester. Gilderoy, the murderer and 
highwayman who was executed in the Grass- 
market, Edinburgh, in April, 1658, was 





hanged, without trial, on a gallows 30ft. high. | 


Would the average height of a gibbet be in 


the vicinity of 20ft.? 1 presume this figure | 


would be about the average, since the height 
of gibbets standing about d0ft. high is usually 
given special reference. 
Henry Bateson. 
Sydney, N.S.W. 
AMES’S ‘MILITARY COSTUME OF 
INDIA.’—Of this book, the full title of 

which is ‘ The Military Costume of India, in 
an Exemplification of the Manual and 
Platoon Exercises for the use of the Native 
Troops and the British Army in General,’ by 
Captain James, 67th Regt., London, T. 
Goddard, 1813, there are copies in the British 
Museum (press-mark 8829. h. 2) and Royal 
United Service Institution. It has a fine 
engraved title-page of a trophy of arms, 
colours, etc. On the left is a small flag bear- 
ing parts of four letters The first two letters 
are V and E: the third may be I. What 
is this flag and what do the letters denote? 

I should be grateful to any of your corres- 
pondents who know of other copies of this 
book if they could say what colour this flag 
is tinted in such copies. 

H. Buttock, 
Capt. 
East India U.S. Club, 


16, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 


(00KE AND CAULFEILD ALLIANCES : 

WILL WANTED (See 12 S. vi. 170).— 
A statement alluding to the descent of John 
Cooke, Esq., who married the Hon. Letitia 
Caulfeild, is quoted in ‘ Burke’s Commoners ’ 
(1837) vol. ii., p. 276. This makes him a 
descendant of John Cooke, Dean of York, 
1452, and is presumably derived from a pedi- 
gree which connects the latter with the 
Cookes of Giddy Hall. 

An earlier alliance between these families 
deserves notice. In the ‘‘ Savings in the 
Patents’ granted under the Acts of Settle- 
ment and Explanation, the entry occurs :— 


Hon. and Rev. Charles Caulfeild—afterwards 
of Castle Stewart—son of the 2nd Viscount 
Charlemont and brother of Letitia above- 
mentioned. 

Capt. John Cooke, from whom the present 
Lord Charlemont descends through the last 
marriage, was eldest son and heir of John 
Cooke, gent., of Gray’s Inn. It appears 
from a reference (S.P. Ire., 1642-59, where, 
by the way, the surname is spelt ‘‘ Cocke ’’) 
that the will of Mr. Cooke, sen., dated July 
14, 1653, and executed by Elizabeth Heigham, 
was proved during the Commonwealth. At 
the time of his decease he was probably 
resident in London or Northants. His will 
should yield details of genealogical interest, 
and the writer will be glad to get in touch 
with any finder who reports through ‘ N. and 


Q.’ C. 


STER’S ‘ ALUMNI OXONIENSES.’ — 

I wonder if any other reader has had 
the same experience as I have had in con- 
sulting this book. In at least three instances, 
all referring to members of the same family, 
I have found graduates described as aged 16 
at the time of their matriculation, when 
every other authority I have consulted proves 
them to have been 18. I am referring to the 
first part of the ‘ Alumni,’ 1500-1714. The 
latter part of the work does not exhibit the 
discrepancy. 

C. Roy Hub teston. 


K FATE OF ETON.—Can someone tell me 

if the mother of Keate, the famous 
flogging headmaster of Eton, was Anne 
Burland, or whether that lady was his grand- 


, mother ? 


“To John Houston, gent. the full benefit of | 


a deed of settlement made by said Capt. John 
Cooke 27 Dec., 1665, on the marriage of his 
daughter Jane with said Houston and all his 


right to the premises by virtue thereof.’”’ (15th | 


Ann. Report on the Records of Ireland, p. 
312). By her, Mr. Houston, of Castle Stewart, 
Co. Tyrone (d. 1728), had, with other issue, 
a daughter Alice, who became the wife of the 





C. Roy Hupteston. 


RREST: EYLES. — In January, 1770, 

Captain Thomas Forrest, East India 
Company’s Marine (see ‘D.N.B.’) married 
Esther Eyles at St. Marylebone. 

Forrest’s ‘ Voyage to New Guinea,’ pub- 
lished in 1779, contains a portrait of the 
author, beneath which is a coat-of-arms, viz., 
Forrest impaling Eyles, the latter being, Ar- 
gent, a fess engrailed ; in chief three fleurs de 
lis, sable. This coat was borne (according to Le 
Neve, without right) by Sir John Eyles, Kt., 
Lord Mayor in 1688. 

The above-named Esther Eyles, with her 
sister Sabina (married in 1766 Francis 
Peacock, a Free Merchant of Calcutta) and 
brother (?) John, lived at Gothic Lodge, 


Wimbledon, John Eyles, as I have already 
| — been informed, continuing there till 
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I should be greatly obliged if any of your | “1756. Justice Finlay, Clerk to Althorpe 


correspondents could afford me information 
as to the parentage of this John Eyles, and 
the way in which he was descended from Sir 


John Eyles, Kt., or from his brother, Sir | 
Francis Eyles, Bart., whose son Sir John ; 


(2nd Baronet) was Lord Mayor in 1727. 
J. St. M. Macpuatt. 


ISTOL BLAKE.—In ‘Old Irish Life,’ by | 


J. M. Callwell (Blackwood and Sons, 


1912) there is, at p. 257, an account of three | 


brothers named Blake, who belonged to Co. 


Galway. One of them earned the sobriquet | 


of ‘‘ Pistol Blake ’’ from the number of duels 
he had fought and his skill as a marksman. 
The other two were known as Blake the Lamb 
and Blake G—— D-——. 

I should be very grateful for any informa- 


tion as to the family history of these brothers. | 


J. St. M. Macpuatt. 


PARKER : FREWEN.-—I should be glad of 
assistance in identifying the following: 
George Parker, of Chichester, 1730; Thomas 
Frewen, of Brickwall, Sussex, 1730; Edward 
Frewen, 1760; Thomas Frewen, of Lincolns 
Inn, 1711. 

The Frewen genealogy in ‘ Landed Gentry ’ 
does not assist. 


| POSE LANE, 
| GATE: ALLCOCK. — (1) Christopher 
| Southgate was a millwright in Rose Lane, 
The Thomas Frewen, of | Norwich, about 1840. Does any reader know 


| Rectory, Lincolnshire.”’ 
“©1773. Rev, Justice Finlay, Chaplain to 
' the Earl of Dundonald, to hold Stather upon 
Burton, in Lincolnshire. He married (?), had 
; a daughter Mary, married as his Ist wife 
| George Cubitt, of Catfield Hall, Norfolk. 2nd, 
| Frances, daughter of Rev. Henry Parish.” 
| ‘1769. James Westwocd, Esq., of Picca- 
dilly, married Miss Finlay, with 20000 
pounds fortune.’’ 

Further particulars of Finlay and Justice 
families will be appreciated. 

GENEALOGIST, 


RAGON-KILLERS IN TALES AND 
LEGENDS.—There are many tales of 
heroes, killing dragons and freeing a maiden 
or princess. St. Michael and St. George are 
representants of religious versions of such 
tales. What are the best examples of such 
legends and tales in the English traditional 
| literature? Please give exact bibliograph- 
ial indications. 


| Ortro F. Baster. 
| Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


NORWICH: : SOUTH- 


Brickwall, whom I require to identify would | the place of burial and name of his first wife 


have been of full age in 1730. 
D. ve F. H. 


| (died about 1837). 


I should be grateful for 
any details of them. 
(2) Why is the Court behind 1, Rose Lane, 


E NEW RUSSELL, 1690.—In the will! Norwich, called Allcock’s Court; and how 


of Thomas Bristow of Deal, 1690, he 
describes himself as a seaman ‘“‘ belonging to 
their Majesty’s Ship the New Russell.’ 
What is known of this ship? It was presum- 
ably stationed in the Downs in that year. 


G. H. W. 


OBERT FINLAY, OF DUNDEE. — He 

died July 9, 1792, aged 84; married Janet 
Blyth (died in September, 1792, aged 80). 
His sister, Jean Finlay, in 1747, was im- 
prisoned for sheltering Prince Charles. I 
think the family burial-grounds are in Barr- 
hill Cemetery, Broughty Ferry, Dundee. 

The date and place of birth, etc., of Robert 
and his sister, Jean Finlay, also the names 
of their parents, will be gratefully received. 


GENEALOGIST. 


NLAY, XVIII CENTURY. — In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine I find the follow- 

ing notices of Finlay :— 
“1750. George Finley, Clerk to Statham 
Rectory, Suffolk.’ 


| die? 








| long has it been so named ? 


(3) Where and when did Samuel Allcock 
He was an artist who flourished at 
Finsbury about 1824. - 


E REV. DEAN JOHN OWEN.—This 
dignitary was Dean of Christchurch and 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University about 
1720. Birth-place, time curricula and year 
of death will oblige. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


IMBABWE. — Of what language is this 
name of the ruins in Rhodesia? Can it 
be shown to be of Persian origin or of Bantu? 
How should it be pronounced, as_ three 
syllables or as four? What does it mean? 
H. W. 0. 


[Dr. Randall-Maciver in the ‘ Encyclop: 
Britann:’ says the name is Bantu probably 
derived from zimba_ (“houses”) and mabgi 
(“stones ”). It should not be confined to any 
particular site. The medixwval Portuguese 
found it in use for the capital of any consider- 
able chief.] 
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BRUSSELS QUERY. 
(clviii. 243). 


N° doubt this part of Brussels derived its | 
name from the convent of the Marollian or | 
Maricolene nuns, which stood near the canal | 
and was pulled down in 1818, after it had served 
for a time as a sugar-factory. The Marol- 
lian nuns, if they can be called nuns, because 
they did not take the usual vows, and might 
leave at any time to marry, were a branch of 
the Beguines. The Beguines came into exis- 

tence in 1250, and in about a hundred years | 


owned a large establishment at Brussels, sur- 
rounded by walls and capable of containing 
some twelve hundred women, each of whom 
had a tiny house and a garden. It was their | 
duty to teach children and to look after the 
poor: many of them filled up their time with 
Jace-making. When Belgium was annexed to 
France after the outbreak of the Revolution, 
the administration of some of the wealth of | 
the Beguines was transferred to the State. In 
1818, when Belgium was ruled by the King | 
of Holland, who prided himself upon being 
‘“‘enlightened,’’ the destruction of the Be- | 
guinage began. New streets were planned; 
a fruit market was opened, and _ houses 
sprang up as if by magic. Nowhere in Brus- | 
sels were there better tripe-shops. In an 
evening the air was heavy with the scent of | 
herring; omnibus followed omnibus; the 
music of concertinas almost drowned the cries 
of newsboys, and in the crowded taverns and 
estaminets customers often called for some- 
thing more deleterious than Belgian beer. 
Discussions engendered quarrels, but an eye- 
witness affirms that nothing ever took place 
worse than a certain amount of kicking, 
unless Italians put in an appearance—a thing 
that they were careful not to do till after 
nightfall, for the Marollians held the Italians 
m great contempt. Fortunately the Palais 
de Justice, immense and imposing, dominated 
this plebeian quarter, and as a rule, exer- 
cised a restraining effect upon the vivacity of 
the drinkers, 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. | 


KNITTING (clviii. 46, 87, 282).—Concern- 
“ ing Roman knitting. I have seen por- 
tions of a Roman wallet of knitted work in, 
I think, the Ashmolean; and the probable | 
reason why the needles seem to be absent 
from our museums may well be because they 
were made of wood and so have perished, for 
we have bronze ordinary needles and netting- | 








- Replies. ; | 


| of 13 ins., which overlaps 


| slight incuse rings as_ if 


| panion from the place. 


needles of Roman times in plenty, 

There is, however, an interesting excep- 
tion, perhaps the original possession of a 
family of means. In a sand-pit near Win- 
chester, with forty-two coins, chiefly of the 
third century, and other Roman relics, was 
found a knitting-needle case complete. It 
is of bronze, cylindrical, 3 of an inch in 
diameter and 6% ins. long, including the lid 
the case 1 in. 
Originally it would be fitted with a wooden 
core pierced lengthwise for six needles. The 
six needles are therefore now loose within 
it, and most carefully made of bronze, being 
all exactly of the same size, almost 5 ins. 
long, by 4 in. in diameter, narrowing to the 
points. A detail to be noticed is that they 
are progressively marked, or numbered, with 
from two sets, 
namely, plain, 2, 3, 3, 6 and 7. 


W. J. ANDREW. 


EGENDS OF ANGELS (clviii. 135, 213, 
246, 285).—J. Payne Collier, ‘ The 
Poetical Decameron ’ (1820), vol. i., p. 203, 
quoting Sir John Harington, ‘The Metamor- 
phosis of Aiax,’ 1596 :— 

I remember how not long since a graue and 
godly Ladie, and grandmother to all my wiues 
children, did in their hearings, and for their 
better instruction tell them a story, which 
though I will not sweare it was true, yet I did 
wish the auditorie would beleeue it: namely, 


| how an Hermit being caried in an euening, 


by the conduct of an Angell through a great 
citie, to contemplate the great wickednes daily 
and houreley wrought therein, met in the 
streete a dong farmer with his cart full laden, 
no man enuying his full measure. The poore 
Hermit, as other men did, stopt his nosthrils, 
and betooke him to the other side of the street, 
hastening from the sower carriage all he could; 
but the Angell kept on his way, seeming no 
whit offended with the sauour. At which while 
the Hermit maruelled, there came not long 
after by them, a woman gorgeously attyred, wel 
perfumed, wel attended with coaches and 
torches, to convey her herpahs to some noble 
mans chamber. The good Hermit, somewhat 
reuiued with the faire sight, and sweet sauour, 
began to stand at the gaze. On the other side 
the good Angell now stopped his nose, and both 
hastened himselfe away, and beckened his com- 
At which the Hermit 
more maruelling then before, he was told by 
the Angell that this fine courtesan laden wit 
sinne, was a more stinking sauour afore God, 
and his holy Angels, then that beastly cart 
laden with excrements. 


Thomas Parnell’s (1679-1718) best-known 
poem, called ‘The Hermit,’ describes how a 
hermit doubts the goodness of providence on 
account of the misfortunes of good men. He 
sets out on a pilgrimage accompanied by a 
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youth, who steals a cup from a naiitie | 
man, and gives it to a miser, murders the | 
child beloved by an old father, and drowns | 
a servant who acts as their guide. When the | 
hermit tries to leave him in _ horror, 
youth is transformed into an angel, and ex- 
plains all his actions. The stolen cup will | 
teach the hospitable man caution; 
will encourage generosity in the miser; 
child would have grown up a plague to his 
father ; 
his master. 
is for the best, returns to his cell. This | 
story, with slight variations, is given in | 
‘Welsh Folklore and Folk Custom,’ by T. 
Gwynn Jones, as a folk-tale of Anglesey (p. | 
222). There is another story about an angel 
in the same work, p. 223. 
M. H. Dovps. 


Home House, Low Fell. 


There are many legends concerning the | 
The chief sanctuaries | 


Archangel Michael. 
devoted to this Angel are at Chonae (Asia | 


— AND QUERIES. 


the | 
the gift | 
the | 


the servant was plotting to murder | 
The hermit, convinced that all 


Minor), Monte Gargano (Italy), Mont- | 
Saint-Michel (Normandy) and Mount St. | 
Michel (Cornwall). I was able to trace | 


legends concerning the Archangel Michael in 
connexion with three of these places. The 
legend of Chonae is told in Max Bonnet’s 

‘ Narratio de Miraculo a 
angelo Chonis patrato’ (Paris, 1890); the 
legend of Monte Gargano-is to be found in 
‘Der Heiligen Leben und Leiden, anders 
genannt das Passional,’ by Severin Riittgers 
(Insel-Verlag, Leipzig, 1913); some legends | 
of Mont-Saint-Michel are told in Paul 
Gout’s ‘Le Mont-Saint-Michel’ (Paris, | 
1910), and in Etienne Dupont’s ‘ Légendes du 
Mont-Saint-Michel ’ (Paris, 1924). Have 
any legends concerning Mount St. Michel | 
(Cornwall) appeared in print? 

Ortro F. Baster. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


Add the story of ‘The Proud King’ 
Jovinian, which will be found in William 
Morris’s ‘ Earthly Paradise,’ April, Part ii. 

Ss. 


UNDY OF CO. DEVON (clviii. 255).— 
The following will, perhaps, answer | 

P. D. M.’s queries at the ‘above reference. 
MatrHEw Munpay, son of Matthew, clo- 
thier, born at Taunton, Somerset ; schools 
Wambrook, Dorset, and Tiverton, Devon. 
Admitted pens. at "Sidney Coll., Cambridge, | 
May 27, 1676; matric. 1676; B.A. 1679- 80; 
M.A. 1683; Rector of Orchard Portman, 
Somerset, 1686-8 (Venn’s 


' 
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From Orchard Portman he must have gone 
to Plymton. 

MatrHew Munpy, son of Matthew, arm, 
born at Budleigh Salterton, Devon ; matric. 
at Oxford from Exeter College, May . 
1814, aged 17; B.A. 1817; M.A. 1823; 


Curate Lynton 1832-61; Vicar of ode 
beare, Dev on, 1861-64 (Foster’s ‘Alumn, 
Oxon.’). Here is apparently the “sur. 


viving son ’’ of Capt. Matthew Mundy. 

James TERRY Munpy was formerly named 
PatcH, and as James Terry Patch, son of 
Thomas Lodge Patch, gent., born at Singa- 
pore, East Indies; matric, at Oxford from 
| Exeter College, 25 May, 1858, aged 18; B.A, 
1863; M.A. 1865; ‘perpet. Curate of St. 
| Stephen, Sandy Hill, Birmingham, 1871-79; 
| Diocesan Inspector, ‘Exeter, 1879-88 ; Vicar 
| of Cornwood 1888-1908. His mother must 
| have been a Miss Mundy. 

THomas Munpy, son of John, cler., bom 
at Wickham, Berks ; matric. at Oxford from 
Trinity College, 19° Jan. , 1715/6, aged 17; 
B.A. 1720 (Foster’s ‘ Alumn. Oxon.’). His 
father, the Rev. John Mundy, M.A., Oxon., 
Rector of Welford, Berks, was son of Francis 
| Mundy, doctor, and was also born at Wick- 
| ham, Berks, 


H. B. Swanzy. 


atimiale aaih. | | paYine BY THE SOUND OF COINS 


(clviii. 278).—In Japan, where boiled 
and grilled eels are regarded as the best 
| delicacy of the food, there is an instance 
of the tale. 

A beggar was in the habit of loafing about 
just outside the kitchen of an eel-shop, and 
| eventually had his lunch, consisting merely 
of the plain boiled rice without any relish 
indispensable to let the food pass down the 
throat, which could be compared with making 
a meal of the ‘‘ Dry bread and water,’’ minus 


| water on this side of the globe. 


His regular visit aroused the proprietor’s 


| suspicion of some malicious acts on the part 


of the beggar, but a close watch on his 
behaviour revealed the fact that by the aid 
of the savory smell of the eels eneiiae 
| from the process of cooking, he had his mea 


_in_ the most inexpensive manner. 


Upon the proprietor demanding money of 
the beggar, the latter, shaking “his purse, 
retorted that the most appropriate payment 
for the smell was the sound of the coins. 

The above is rendered from my memory, 
| but I trust Mr. Mrnaxata of Japan, who is 
the regular contributor to your magazine, will 
be kind enough to give the original version 


of the story. 


‘Alumni Cant.’). | 


H. Sato. 
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XECUTION FOR CRIME OTHER 
THAN MURDER (elviii. 10, 50).—The | 
following from my notes on this subject may 
interest your correspondent. The last person 
executed for a crime other than murder, with | 
the exception of Casement in 1916, seems 
to have been Michael Doyle, hanged at | 
Chester on Aug. 27, 1861, for attempted | 
murder. : 
penalty for this offence was passed prior to | 
Doyle’s trial, but did not come into force | 
until Nov. 1, 1861. Other last executions, 
according to the Capital Punishment Com- 
mission Report, 1867, were: Rape, 1834; | 
sheep-stealing, 1831; horse-stealing, 1829; | 
forgery and uttering forged instruments, 
1829; and coining and ss 1828. The 
last witch execution in Scotland seems to 
have taken place in Sutherlandshire in 1722, 
the victim being a woman of the parish of 
Loth; 1 have not by me the record of the 

last witch execution in England. 

Henry Bateson. 


Sydney, N.S.W. 


ITERARY QUERIES: TENNYSON, 
SPENSER (clviii. 279). — (1) See the 
late Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Memoir’ of his 
father, Ist edition, vol. ii., p. 502, where 
among the ‘‘ Personal Recollections by F. T. | 
Palgrave,’ is this: 

Resuming Tennyson’s Golden Treasury com- | 
ments, which naturally fixed themselves in 
memory, another little poem greatly moved | 
him: perhaps he was not very familiar with it: 
Scott’s “Maid of Neidpath.” This also he 
read, adding after the last stanza, ‘‘ Almost 
more pathetic than a man has the right to be.” 
We may perhaps say as much of “ The Child- 
ren’s Hospital.” 


The ‘ Maid of Neidpath ’ 

line stanzas, and begins : 
O lovers’ eyes are sharp to see, 
And lovers’ ears in hearing. 

(2) Whether the old lady whom Pope men- 
tioned in his conversation, as given below, 
Was a person ‘‘of eminence,’’ I know not. | 
The passage is from Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ 
Section viii. 1743 . . . 4, pages 296-97, in 
8. W. Singer’s edition (1820), and is the) 
source, it seems, of S.’s quotation. 

“After reading a canto of Spenser two or 
three days ago to an old lady, between seventy | 
and eighty years of age, she said that I had | 
heen showing her a gallery of pictures.—I don’t | 
know how it is, but she said very right: there | 
1s something in Spenser that pleases one as | 
strongly in one’s old age, as it did in one’s | 
youth. 1 read the Faerie Queene, when I was | 
about twelve, with infinite delight; and I think | 
it gave me as much, when I read it over a| 
year or two ago. P[ope].” 


is in four eight- 
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/ one about the 


The Act taking away the death | } 


| ALFRED WELBY. 
| 10 Nov., 12 Car., 1636, from Sir Thomas 


|; and great String-hames, . , . 


| astics, 
| Normandy, in Ash, sometimes appears as 
| Normanby—e.g., in Eman. Bowen’s Map of 
| Surrey, 1749, re-issued in 1785—there is a 
| Release, 2 March, 1688, from Geo. and David 
| Woodroffe, then both of ‘‘ Henley Parke in 
| Ash,’’ to John Westbrooke, of Ash, of a Mess. 
| and land at 
| Greene.’’ 
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(3) In vol. i. of the ‘ Memoir,’ p. 36, is 
one of Edward FitzGerald’s ‘‘ unpublished 
MS. notes,”’’ 


... He used sometimes to quote Milton as 
the sublimest of all poets, and his two similes, 
“ gunpowder ore,” and the other 
about “ the fleet,” as the grandest of all similes. 
He thought that “ ‘ Lycidas’ was a touchstone 
of poetic taste.’ Of Dryden, “I don’t know 
10w it is, but Dryden always seems greater 
than he shows himself to be.”’ 


The both quotations I have 


italics in 


| added. 


Epwakp BENSLY. 

Much Hadham. 

NHAM (elviii, 221, 260, 301). — French 

Inhames, in Ash, is yet another instance 
in that parish, met with since the second 
reference, of Surrey field-names deriving from 
Inham, the land inclosure term so interest- 
ingly brought to our notice by Cor. Sir 
It occurs in a lease dated 


White of Farnham, Kt., to Thos. Cox, of 
Worplesdon, Yeo., of 

six pcells of land comonly caled or knowne 
by the names of Broade meade, Hookfeild, 
ffrench Inhames, fflexlee, littell String-hames, 
i now or late in 
the tenure of one Reffould. 

French Inhames and Normandy, both in 
Ash, would appear to be reminiscent of the 
tradition, the precise origin of which is not 


| yet known, to the effect that not long after 
' the Conquest, there was a considerable settle- 


ment of Normans in the district—ecclesi- 
and perhaps others. Though 


‘the lower end of Normandy 


Inholmes Copse, in Sussex, is quoted at 
ante p. 288 in a review of Prof. Allen 
Mawer’s new book in two vols. on Sussex 
Place-Names. 

Inholmes. An objection that might be 
urged against Str ALFRED WELBy’s sugges- 
tion, appearing at the third reference, that 
Inholmes derives from ing, a flat meadow, 
and holm, an islet, or piece of ground sur- 
rounded by water-courses, etc., is that holm, 
in this sense, and as commonly used, for- 
merly in the North of England, is Scandin- 
avian, and ing is Middle English. Is it not 


‘ safer to assume that with the M.E. word ing. 
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a meadow, especially a swampy one, would be 
combined another M.E. word holm, meaning 


‘holly ’’? 2? See Prof. Weekley’s ‘The Romance | 
of Names’ ed., 1922, pp. 117, 118, and ‘ Sur- | 


names,’ ed. 1916, p. 91. Since Stanford 
means Stone- or Stony Ford, Stanford In- 


holmes might then bear the interpretation: | 


‘“The marshy Meadow where holly abounds, 
near the Stony Ford.”’ 
Henry Curtis. 


IDER’S ‘ BRITISH MERLIN’ (elviii. 


202, 256).—My copy of this little publi-| 


cation bears the imprint: ‘‘ London: Printed 
by Edw. Jones, for the 
Stationers, 1689.’’ The contents include an 
advertisement by W. Boyse, at the Sign of 
the Golden-Griffin in Bell Savage Yard on 


Ludgate Hill, who claimed to be ‘‘ the only | provinces in the early years of the last cen- 


English Operator in Glass, and the most 
expert in making Artificial Eyes, so that they 


cannot be easily distinguished from the | 


Natural Eye: With many other neat 
Operations in Glass, the like not done by any 
Pretender in England.’’ Another advertise- 
ment reads: ‘‘ Arts and Sciences Mathemat- 
ical, professed & taught by H. Coley at his 
House in Baldwin’s Court, over against the 
Old Hole in the Wall in Baldwins Gardens, 
viz. Arithmetick, Geometry, Trigonometry, 
Navigation, Astronomy, the 
Globes, and other Mathematical Instruments ; 


ing, and the Art of Astrology in all its 
parts.”’ 

Most of the leaves at the beginning and 
end of the book are covered with notes in an 
old system of shorthand, and opposite the 
calendar for July a former owner has 
written :—‘‘ Nathaniel Priestley was married 
to Jane Daughter of John Brearcliffe, Apoth : 
in Hallifax & relict of Samuell Fourness 
Gent: ye 18t of July, 1689.’’ 

W. J. Cartton. 


Geneva. 


N EPISODE AT DELHI, 1857 (clviii. 
278).—The incident described evidently 

took place when Delhi was first over-run by 
the mutineers from Meerut on 11 or 12 May, 
and not during the siege in June, 1857. The 
diarist (who I understand was not present at 
Delhi in May) seems to have had the incident 


by hearsay, and entered it in his diary some | 


weeks later. 

Only one Englishwoman was in Delhi in 
June, and she escaped to the British camp 
on the Ridge. Her experiences were drawn 
on in fictional form by the late F. A. Steel 
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Use of te | mire the most, the stately ships which are 


Sim : | 8 sailing to and f the b f Naples, 
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in her novel ‘On the Face of the Waters,’ 
which was described by the survivors of the 
siege as the best account in any form. 
H. Buttocg, 
Capt. 
“ION AND CROWN (elviii. 222, 286), -- 
This device is also borne on buttons and 
cap-badge by the gentlemen cadets of the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
H. Butzocx, 
Capt. 


MOvViNG PICTURES IN 1802 (clviii. 115, 

177, 210, 266).—Though later in date 
than the references given by your correspond- 
ents, I think that J. F. T. Thiodon’s 
‘Mechanical and Picturesque Theatre of 
Arts,’ which was being exhibited in the 


tury, was of much the same character. I 
give extracts from Thiodon’s advertisements 
in the Nottingham Journal of March and 
April, 1825, which explain his devices. In 


, the news column is this further account of 
| them :— 


Nothing can exceed for serene beauty the 
views of the capitals of Naples and Saxony, nor 


| for terrific grandeur the scenery of the Alps 


and the representation of the storm at sea, en- 
livened as the picture is by the passing and re- 
passing of figures. We know not which to ad- 


or the men and inferior animals which pass 
before our eyes with the motion of animated 
beings. 

Many of your older readers must remember 
Hamilton’s and Poole’s Dioramas, in which 
some of the same effects were produced. It 
is a loss to children of the present generation, 
and to some of their elders, that these pleas- 
ing entertainments can no longer be seen. 

Thiodon’s original mechanical and _pic- 
turesque Theatre of Arts. This Theatre is com- 


| posed of beautiful representations of celebrated 


Cities, Landscapes, Sea and River Views, etc., 
enlivened by Figures of Persons, Shipping, 
Carriages, Horses and other Animals, wit 
varying aspects of light and shade, all the 
actions and movements representing Nature, 
in the most perfect and interesting manner, 
which cannot fail to deserve universal appro- 
bation. The effects are produced neither by 
‘Transparencies, nor by flat Scene Painting, but 
from the most finished Models. The celebrated 
representation of a Sea Storm, emg ihn and 
that wonderful Automaton on the Flying Rope 
(the only one of this construction in the King- 
dom) form part of the Exhibition. 

Grenwich Hospital, situated on the River 
Thames. In this view will be introduced the 
Triumph of Britannia. 

The Ruins of Babylon, in which will be seen 
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a Caravan on its march; a triumphal Proces- | 


sion of the Great Mogul, a Camel, and an 
Elephant with all its movements. 
The Bridge of St. Angelo at Rome. 


| 


! 
' 


In this | 


scene will be a beautiful Representation of the | 


Masque of Cocagne, an Aquatic Exhibition on 
the River. 

The View of the Tophana, or the Arsenal 
of Constantinople. 

The beautiful Scene of the Voyage of Captain 
Parry to the North Pole. His passage through 
the Frozen Straits, amongst the floating Ice. 


Waterloo Bridge and part of the City of , 


London. On the Bridge will be seen a number 
of figures on Foot, on Horseback, in Carriages, 


ete. 
R. 
[HE FATE OF DATHAN AND ABIRAM 


(clviii. 278).—The incident referred to is , 


said to have happened at The Devizes in 


Wilts. 
H. W. G. 


According to tradition, the Bohemian prin- 
cess Drahomira, mother of Prince St. Vaclav 


(‘‘ good king Wenceslas,’’ vide clvi. 174) was | 


destroyed by an earthquake. 

Like the Kelts, the Slavs possess stories 
of persons and places perishing in 
manner, e.g., the city Wolin. The city 
Staforen was destroyed in consequence of the 
wicked caprice of a princess. 

May I refer to my rendering of the fiery 
war-song ‘Hej Slovane,’ dedicated to the 
late Count Litzow, D.Litt. (vide 10 S. viii. 
438, s.v. ‘ Peroun,’ Nov. 30, 1907), where the 
last lines run— 


Firm we stand like castle ramparts, tongue 


| APt QUOTATION (clviii. 


and homeland shielding, 


May the earthquake seize the dastard who | 


would dream of yielding. 


Francis P. MArcuanrt. 
Streatham. 


I think Miss M. H. Dopps has confused 
a couple of stories—one concerning an incident 
at Devizes in 1753, and another which oc- 
omg at Ashover in Derbyshire of an earlier 

ate. 

At Devizes the person expired very sud- 
denly in the Market Place. 
involve any swallowing up by the earth. 

In the Ashover incident the earth swal- 


| world, particularly in towns. 


low her up if she was not telling the truth. 
H. ASKEw. 


{Our correspondent may like to be referred 
to 10 S. x. 157, 195 for more details.] 
‘“PIDDLING’’ ON THE STOCK EX- 

CHANGE (clviii. 279).—This term has 
long been, and is still, common in the betting 
A sub-agent to 
a bookmaker is said to “‘ fiddle’’; q.v. ‘‘ He 
fiddles for N——,’’ N. being the bookmaker, 
and the ‘‘ fiddler ’’ one who collects or re- 
ceives bets for him. 


J. FArrRFAx-BLAKEBOROUGH. 


‘HE UNIT LIBRARY (clviii. 279).—A list 
of the works published under this title 
will be found in the Appendix to ‘The 
English Catalogue, 1901-1905.’ Altogether 
twenty-nine works are listed, in thirty-five 
volumes, ‘ A Rogue’s Life,’ by Wilkie Collins, 
being vol. xxix. The Library commenced with 
the publication of Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield’ early in 1902, and appears to 


| have ended with the ‘Memoirs of Marie 


this | Antoinette,’ Madame Campan, in December, 


1903. The earlier works were issued in 
‘* ynits,”? as Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species,’ 
20 units, 11d. (March, 1902). ‘The English 


' Catalogue’ for 1906 shows that some of the 


volumes were still in print, published by 


| Hutchinson and Co., ‘‘ each 6 units 4d.; 8 


units 5d.; 12 units 7d., etc.”’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
259, 3504). — 
There are probably more quotations in 


the Essays of Montaigne than in any other 
notable work ever published. PampuHitus 


_may be referred to what the Sieur de Mon- 
| taigne says himself about it in his Essay 
'* Of Physiognomy’ (Vol. v., pp. 236 ff. in 


This did not | 


lowed up a woman named Dorothy Matley. | 
She is said to have been at work at her wash- | 


tub when a subsidence due to lead mining 
occurred, 


theft and in denying it she is said to have 
stated that she wished the earth would swal- 


the Navarre Edition, 1923)—a kind of 
apology for what he himself realised was an 
over-driven hobby. 

Epwarp Heron-ALLeEN. 


EYTES ARMS (clviii. 9, 192).—My great- 
great-grandfather, Samuel Southam, of 
Ebrington, married, at Stanway, Co. 
Gloucester, 13 July, 1743, Susanna Keyte (or 

Kite) of Ebrington. 
I have never been able to trace to which 


: | branch of the Keyte family she belonged, 
_ Dorothy’s fate is related by John Bunyan 

in ‘The Life and Death of Mr. Badman.’ | 
The dame, I believe, had been charged with a 


because she was baptized at Ebrington as ‘‘ an 
adult person,’? 21 June. 1770. 

I should think she was born about 1720. 
She died in 1782. 


H. SovutTuam. 
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PHEYSEY (clviii, 47, 121, 157). — In my 


many searches in parish registers in Co, 


Warwick, I feel sure that I have seen this | 


surname. _Kelly’s ‘ Directory of Warwick- 
shire,’ 1924, under ‘ Private Residents,’ con- 
tains two entries of the surname, 
Sutton Coldfield. It may, however, appear 
in the ‘‘ Trades’’ lists, and under names 
in Towns and Villages, 

I do not find it in late directories (Kelly) 


under ‘ Private Residents ’ in Counties Oxon. | 
Bucks, Northants, and Surrey, the only other | 
I think it must be an | 


directories I possess. 
uncommon surname. 

In the ‘ Post Office Directory, Birmingham 
and Warwickshire,’ 1845 (which I have), it 
is not in the list headed ‘ Court Directory ’ 
nor in the list of ‘ Gentry’ and ‘ Traders ’ 
in the Towns and Villages; neither is it in 


the ‘Court’ or ‘Commercial’ lists of names | 


in Birmingham. 
In 1845 there was a John Fessey, grazier, 


at Priors Hardwick, Co. Warwick, perhaps | 


a variant of the spelling of Pheysey, or the 
other way about. 

I have notes, from Warwickshire parish 
registers, of Fesseys in 1806, etc., and I think 
the name is also given as Fesey. 


Hersert SouTHaM. 


FREEMAN AND WALTHAM 


A. 
E. ABBEY (clviii. 281).—Professor Free- | 


man visited Waltham Abbey on 18 July, 1866, 
with the London Congress of the Royal 
Archaeological Institute, and read a paper on 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


both at | 


‘ King Harold and the College of Waltham.’ | 


This is printed in epitome in Arch. Journ. 
xxii, 310-11. 
the church to the members. 


T. Cann HvuGHEs, F.S.A. 


The Professor also described | 


In a small ‘Guide to Waltham Abbey,’ | 


among the books and pamphlets stated to 
have been consulted, there is mentioned 
‘The Architecture and Early 
of Waltham Abbey,’ by FE. <A. Freeman. 
It does not state whether it is a sep- 
arate publication or included in any par- 
ticular work. It does not, however, appear 
either in Freeman’s 
Districts’ or ‘ Old English History.’ 
perhaps be found in his ‘ Historical and 
Architectural Sketches.’ 
G. H. W. 


COTTISH SOLDIERS IN FRANCE temp. | 
JOAN OF ARC (clviii, 205, 246, 263).— | 
Your correspondent will find much informa- 
tion in the following work :—‘ Les Ecossais | 
en France, les Francais en Ecosse,’ par. 


History | 


| with 
‘English Towns and | 


Tt may | called Torquatus. 
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| Francis Michel, 2 vols. 8vo, published by 
| Trubner and Co., London, 1862. 
Epwarp H. Dosrég, 


TTHRANEEN  (clviii. 281). — Thréitnin 
(accented a, silent t) is the Irish Gaelic 
for a blade of grass, Herb Bennett (0’ Dono. 
van); a bodkin, a dart, a withered stalk of 
grass, a pipe reavier (Dineen) 
Ni fii J-€—“‘ it is not worth a thraneen ’’— 
pronounced mostly ‘‘ thrawnyeen.’’ 


G. E, 
From Dr. Joseph Wright’s ‘ English 
| Dialect Dictionary.’ 
Tranean, I[rel. Also in forms thraneen, 
| thrawneen, trawneen. 1. The crested dog's. 


| tail grass. 2. Straw used in plaiting hats, 3, 
(Fig) A rush, straw, scrap; anything worth- 
less or of little value. 

So ‘‘ not worth a thraneen”’ is equivalent 
to the corresponding English phrase “ not 
| worth a straw.’’ 


W. R. Davis. 


JHISTLER’S ‘THAMES _ POLICE’ 
(clviii. 258). — This is part of ‘The 
Thames Set’ and depicts the riverside at 
Wapping. A later impression (1871) is 
described as ‘ Wapping Wharf.’ 


J. ARDAGH. 


ORTRAITS WANTED (clviii. 258), — I 
am unable to inform your correspondent 
where a portrait of Nathaniel Tylden of 
Tenderton can be obtained, but I have some 
references to Nathaniel Tilden of Tenterden, 
in Kent, of which town he was Mayor in 

1622-23. 

A. 


a QUES AURATUS”’ (clviii. 206, 248, 

4 265).—A good explanation of this term 
is to be found in a marginal note (a) p. 59 
of ‘Quaternio,’ by Thomas Nash, 1633, as 
follows :— 


Equites aurati were so called because that 
they alone were allowed to  beautifie their 
armour, and the coperisons of their horses 
old, and to weare a chaine of gold, which 
had beginning from Titus Manlius, who_ for 
that he overcame an enemy to the state in a 
dueil, and took his chaine from him, was 
The forme whereof is repre- 
sented in the coller of S.S. which no man may 


| weare under the degree of a Knight; by the 


| Stat. of 24 H. 8. 


H. Kenpra BAKER. 
Hindhead. 


OYAL FISH (exlvii, 104, 142, 307; clviii. 
31, 87, 267). — The undermentioned 
appears in Manley’s ‘ Interpreter,’ dated 
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16—?—the last two figures missing owing to 
worn bindings, and title page also missing in 
my copy :— 

Regal Fishes are Whales and Sturgions, 
anno 1 Eliz. cap. 5, some add Porpusses. The 
King by his Perogative, shall have every 
Whale cast on shore in all places within his 
Realm, unless granted to Subjects by special 
words. The King himself shall have the 
Head and Body and the Queen the Tayle, to 
make Whale-bones for her Royal Vestments. 


B. J. L. 


UILT-IN BATH-TUBS (clviii. 204, 262). 
—Mr. McPuarurn will find references 

to bathrooms in Celia Fiennes’ ‘Through 
England on a Side Saddle,’ published 1888. 
Mrs. Fiennes toured the country during the 
last decade of the seventeenth century. She 
mentions bathrooms at the house of Sir John 
St. Barbe (p. 43), at Chatsworth (p. 81), 
Hampton Court (p. 47), and Epsom (p. 295). 


JOAN PARKES. 


“QPRING, BEAUTIFUL SPRING” (clviii. 

189, 232)—I well remember my mother 
singing this then popular song, over fifty years 
ago, but I distinctly recollect that the words 
of the commencing line were, “ Spring, Spring, 
gentle Spring,” and I can see now the pictorial 
cover of it, depicting the “‘ strong youthful 
chorus (armed with gardening tools, watering- 
cans with rose-spouts, rakes, etc.,)”’ as described 
by Mr. WILLIAM BRAbDBROOKE. 

Although this song brought J. G. Riviere a 
large sum in royalties, and he cleared £2,000 
hy this simple melody, I have seen no account 
of what the cost was to the producer of the 
opera, ‘ Babil and Bijou,’ in which it occurred. 
I understood it was “‘ put on” at the Covent 
Garden Theatre by Lord Londesborough, and, 
although very popular, was immensely expen- 
sive to his lordship, who lost a large sum of 
money over his spectacular whim. 

The words were by J. R. Planché, but un- 
fortunately there is no mention of the song, or 
its history, in his very interesting ‘ Recollec- 
tions,’ which just stop a few months before 
“Babil and Bijou’ was produced. He died in 
1880, but had not written anything since 1872, 
the year of this Covent Garden spectacular 
success, 

That wonderful tenor, Joseph Maas, whose 
first appearance was in this opera, died in 
1886, and is buried in Hampstead Cemetery, 
London, N.W., the inscription on his memorial 
reading, “In memory of a great singer and a 
good man.” 

F. E. Baines, in his ‘ Records of Hampstead,’ 
says of ‘ Babil and Bijou,’ that the management 
lost over £42,000 in this production, in eight 
weeks, and that the copyright was sold in 1889 
for one and a half guineas. 

E. E. Newton 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 








‘The Library. 


A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by 
Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott. A 
New Edition, revised and augmented 
throughout by Henry Stuart Jones, with 
the assistance of Roderick McKenzie. 
Part 4: eevrovéo—Onoavpiorixds. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 10s. 6d. net.), 


REVIEWER can, of course, only judge 
such a work as this by sampling. I have 
applied two tests to the present section: (1) 
for accuracy of quotation and reference, my 
own margtnalia to the eighth edition, limited 
to literature and not very numerous, but of 
fair range and a useful variety of types; (2) 
for adequacy (with accuracy) of citation, a 
quite close scrutiny of Diehl’s Supplementum 
Lyricum, Apollonius Rhodius (A.R.), Op- 
pian, and Quintus of Smyrna (Q.S.)—an 
arbitrary selection, but good enough, I think 
to ‘‘ catch out ’’ bad work. But the editors, 
as one expected, were not destined to be sent 
back summarily to the pavilion ; at the most, 
one could only save a run here and there by 
vigorous fielding. 
Here, then, with much admiration for edi- 
torial skill and carefulness, are some criti- 
cisms and suggestions. Under emi, V., one 
sees no real clue to such formations as é7i{n\o s 
épyov having dropped its old I. 3, 4, should 
be re-numbered 3; under I. 2. c, surely 
Theocr. 22. 42 means “‘ places ’’ or ‘‘materials 
for work.’’ epeido I. 1: Theocr. 7. 104 
involves rwa, not 7. éradoy should form a 
heading, with a reference to ré@nra. (avn 
I. 1. ¢: Call. Del, 237 belongs to 1b. We 
still lack entirely émra:ypa¢w (Opp. C. 1. 389), 
erwe& (A.R, 4. 1615), emixpeperifo (Q.8. 8. 
57), éuvmveiwv (td. 3. 714). etpuxdpavos (Opp. 
C. 1. 152), ¢adaia (Alcaeus, Suppl. 11. 3); 
and, from earlier sections, d7oxpipdo (Q.S. 
7. 235), éeyxpude (id, 14. 556), exdajva (A.R. 
4. 1565), é«xadopdw (Q.S. 8. 430). Rare forms 
—add A.R.3. 1083 (for €&dpévar),4, 1257 epnun. 
cf. Thue. 4. 26, 4); Opp. H. 4. 383 (€mapopev) 
H. 1. 354 and 508, 2. 120 (evparo), 2, 104, 3. 
363, (eUpavro),2. 671 (edreixeas ace. masc. pl.). 
Q.S. 13. 307 (eirecxéa ace. fem. sing.), 1. 94, 
4. 553, 7. 455, 12. 283 and 336 (edpéa acc. masc. 
sing. of edpis); Pind. Pae, 2. 103 (ed«Aéa); Aesch. 
P.V. 366 (@adrdoows fem.); A. R. 1. 436, 2. 
808, 4. 300 (Aneipevos), 1. 986 @nnoavro), 1. 776 





| and Q.S. 4. 273, 317, 458 (@nnvavro’; Q.S. 1. 
| 629 al. (@nnrds, 5 times). 


Alcaeus, Suppl. 7. 
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4 has ér:Baddouawith gen.; Pindar’s Paeans 
evayopia (2. 67), épixvdns and probably evodpos 
of Delos (5. 39; 2.97), his Partheneia Oadeo- 
ow (2.36), and frag. 172 (Bergk) (wornp I 
Add Poetic 1455 a 19 to é€miriOnu A. 6, 1449 
@ 30-1 to épyov IV. 1 c, and 1453 a & to 
Oéarpov 2; Iliad 9. 205 to émuretOopa; Birds 782 
to erododvfw; ~Cyrop. 1. 4 § 8 to eiardxas; 
Nounus, D. 21. 45-8 toéyevnis II. ; Euripides 
frag. 287, 6 to (amdovros; Call. Ap. 57 al. to 
nvide ; E. Mag. 443.11 to @do1a, almonds. 
Scrutiny of A.R., Oppian and Q.S. 
reveals much good work. Some words might 
usefully have been followed into post-Clas- 
sical times; e.g. émidxo (A.R. once, Q.S. 
six times), €éropovw (Q.S. 20), Caypnns (A.R.4 
all of which stop at Homer in L. and S., 
and adverbial ¢foya which, limited there 
to him and Pindar, occurs now and 
then in early Alexandrine verse and as often 
as 34 times in Oppian. Again, post-Clas- 
sical poets are neglected for, e.g. 9apaadéos 
(Callimachus 1; A. R. 2; Nicander 2; Op- 
pian 7; Q.S. 21); and some of their own 
coinages are more frequent than L. and S. 
mention (extreme cases are évoGevns 31 times, 
Oenyevns 8, in Q. §.). Quintus deserved 
mention for émeqévos with Pifav (3.363), Jeav 
or Xapirov eidos 1. 19, 6, 152, etc.), and 
dreipéa yvia (12. 366); (éo with ddxn and jrop 
as subjects (2. 256, 5. 379); 7AiBaros applied 
to ai@np and retxos (2. 603, 7.499) aswell as 
mountains (10 times); Oéue@Aa with gen. of 
parts of the body (brain, eye, etc.); and 
his frequent use of ¢€recavpevos (45 times), 
éoovpevos (55) and -ws (65), jpadépw (16; 
érinpa 3), etc. ° 
Minutes and Accounts of the Corporation of 
Stratford-upon-Avon and other Records 
1553-1620. Vol. IV. 1586-1592. With 
Introduction and Notes by Edgar I. Fripp. 
(Humphrey Milford for the Dugdale 
Society). 
IS, the tenth volume of the Dugdale 
Society’s Publications, embraces the most 
stirring year of any within the period to be 
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accounted for, and with that the year of | 


Shakespeare’s going to London. 
we know, is very firmly of opinion that 
William Shakespeare, as a young married 
man in his native town, followed the law. 
In the Introduction to the documents of these 


Mr. Fripp, | 


| 


before us as defendant in a suit bro 
against him by William Burbage, he draws 
out some of the grounds which he relies upop | 
to strengthen that inference from the playg | 
on the one hand, and what Stratford facts 
we have on the other. In particular, he sety 
out a great array of legal terms from ‘The 
Comedy of Errors,’ which certainly argug 
familiarity with legal terminology, whe 
ther or not that was acquired by 
actual practice as an attorney’s clerk, 
He invites us to connect the carcanef 
of Antipholus with a curious case in 
the Star Chamber, well-known in 1592, of a 
Judge who sought to evade payment of money 
that had been lent to his son upon a chain 
which belonged to himself. William Shake 
peare’s life from 1587 to 1592 is here most 
ingeniously reconstructed. Mr. Fripp dates 
his joining the players at some day in the 
summer of 1587, when, as he thinks, Kemp 
with Leicester’s men playing at Coventry wag 
taken with the charming old Latin-school 
—-who in his turn was enchanted by the play- 
ing--and persuaded him to come away, 

Religious controversy ran high in some 
quarters in thesa years, and Cartwright, 
Hooker, Whitgift, ‘‘ Marprelate,’’ all come 
into touch, one way or theother, with Strat 
ford and its citizens. Our author relates the 
melancholy story of the Ardens of Park Hall, 
with whom the Shakespeares had once been 
glad to claim connexion, perhaps rather to 
exclusively in terms of discredit. At 
rate, they were fighting for their conscien 
sake against overwhelming odds, and if the 
old Stratford Alderman repudiated them— 
even if, as Mr. Fripp has the courage to con 
jecture, his son himself was employed, as @ 
lawyer’s clerk, against them—we are loath to 
believe that the gentle Poet failed to see some 
lineaments of honour beneath the outer sur 
face of disgrace. The Introduction deals in 
Mr. Fripp’s happy manner with the mait 
topics upon which Warwickshire minds of the 
time would be occupied. This new volume 
forms, in fact, a worthy continuation of the 
one that went before. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WuHen answering a query, or referring to a 
article to which has already appeared, correé 
pondents are requested to give within parei- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and 
at which the contribution in question is to 


years, in which John Shakespeare comes | found. 
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